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THE PHILIPPINES AND THE FILIPINOS.' 

IF mere quantity of printed material would suffice to bring about a 
general consensus of public opinion regarding the Philippines, the 
Filipinos and everything connected with our " Philippine problem," 
we ought to have reached such a stage long since. Unfortunately, 
however, the very quantity of matter printed, as well as the contra- 
dictory character of much of the evidence presented, has helped to 
bring about a very considerable confusion of ideas. One of the evils 
of our Philippine experience has been that news and information and 
discussion have come like epidemics. Let two or three or more edi- 
tors of periodicals seize upon some sensation of the moment, and the 
rest of the flock are moved to seek instantly for material to print along 
the same line — often without regard for its source and character. The 
past year and a half has brought forth too, an unusual proportion of 
treatises upon the Philippines. We are forcibly reminded that our 
Philippine governmental undertaking is no longer a mere infant by the 
rather comprehensive criticisms made of it by Mr. Alleyne Ireland, an 
Englishman, and Professor H. Parker Willis, an American citizen. 
Some of their criticisms go to the very foundation of our new structure 
of Philippine government. That government has had no really careful 
criticism before ; hence there is a marked tendency amcng the op- 
ponents of American rule in the Philippines to accept these arraign- 
ments as authoritative. The charges now brought against it of extrav- 
agance and inefficiency — by Professor Willis, of tyranny also — therefore 
merit special attention. 

■The Far Eastern Tropics. By Alleyne Ireland. New York, Houghton, Mifflin 
&Co., 1905.— vii, 339 pp. 

Our Philippine Problem. A Study of American Colonial Policy. By Henry 
Parker Willis. New York, Henry Holt & Co., 1905 — xiii, 479 pp. 

Labor Conditions in the Philippines. By Victor S. Clark. Bulletin of the Bureau 
of Labor, no. 58. Government Printing Office, Washington, May, 1905. — 185 pp. 

A History of the Philippines. By David P. Barrows. New York, American Book 
Co., 1905.— 332 pp. 

Philippine Ethnological Survey — Vol. i: The Bontoc Igorot. By Albert Ernest 
lenks — Vol. ii: The Negritos of Zambales, by William Allen Reed; The Nabaloi 
Dialect, by Otto Scheerer; The Bataks of Palawan, by Edward Y. Miller and others. 
— Vol. iii : Augustinian Relations of the Races of Northern Luzon — Vol. iv, Part i : 
Studies in Moro History, Law and Religion. By Najeeb M. Saleeby. — The Govern- 
ment Press, Manila, 1903-05. 
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Before we accept anyone as an authority upon the Philippines and 
the Filipinos, past or present, we have a right to demand either that he 
shall have gone very thoroughly into the bibliography of the subject — 
which has been accumulating for nearly four hundred years — or that he 
shall have had very considerable experience among the people them- 
selves. So far as possible , of course , the qualifications of the library- 
worker should be blended with the observations of the ' ' man on the 
spot." Both Mr. Ireland and Mr. Willis had very brief and inadequate 
experience in the Philippines ; neither of them spent more than a few 
months in the islands. The former, apparently, does not speak or read 
Spanish, and he had no contact with the Filipinos. Yet he has as- 
sumed that he can safely disregard the history of over three centuries of 
Spanish social, political and religious influence upon the people, and 
can know their capacities and aspirations from what he has heard or 
read about other Malay peoples. 1 He has not devoted careful atten- 
tion to the bibliography of the Philippines even since they came under 
American rule. This, at least, Mr. Willis has done ; but, without inti- 
mate knowledge of the Philippine past and without sufficient experience 
on the ground to qualify him to interpret many conditions of Filipino 
life today, Mr. Willis often draws unfounded conclusions and passes 
criticisms which seem to rest upon an initial bias. He is always an 
antagonist of the American government in the Philippines, and he is 
thus led to blame political acts or institutions for many evils whose 
causes lie deeply embedded in social conditions. His personal attitude 
will deserve special consideration, after the main points in his argument 
have been considered. 

It would be difficult not to concur in the broader statements and 
conclusions of Mr. Willis's chapter on the Philippine civil service. 
Both economy and justice to the Filipinos demand a very great reduc- 
tion of the force of American employees and some reduction, also, of 
the number of officials. Even more vital is it that the character of the 
representatives of America in the islands shall be very considerably 
raised in the average over what it is at present. This is perhaps the 
sorest spot in the present Philippine situation, and with it all other 

1 Mr. Ireland's book is (as he disarms criticism by saying) only a collection of jour 
nalistic contributions. It deals with certain tropical possessions of Great Britain, 
Holland and France as well as the United States, mostly among the Malay people. 
He proposes soon to devote to the Philippines one large volume of a series upon the 
same colonies. For this reason, and since his criticisms on economic and fiscal 
matters are endorsed and expanded in the work of Mr. Willis, I shall not, in this 
article, pay special attention to Mr. Ireland's preliminary treatise. 
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sources of dissatisfaction are intimately involved. The fundamental 
importance of this point is strikingly shown in the failure, down to the 
present time, of the constabulary and the very notable success of the 
American educational program. The difference lies very largely in the 
average character of the Americans employed in the two forces. 

Mr. Willis's statements of fact regarding the Philippine civil service 
cannot, however, be implicitly accepted. His table (p. 59), as will be 
explained presently, does not give a correct impression of the relative 
numbers of Filipino and of American employees. His figures, more- 
over, are for December, 1903, and were thus a year and a half old 
when his book appeared. The tendency to an increase in the propor- 
tion of Filipino employees has since been furthered by the cuts made 
last year in the running expenses of the government bureaus. The 
present program , it is true , is still not radical enough ; it only skims- 
the surface and does not strike down deeply into the plan of adminis- 
trative organization which Mr. Willis criticizes (p. 67). This involves 
too much " paper work," too much hammering of typewriters, mostly 
operated by Americans. But there is a logical cause for the pressure 
from bureau chiefs to get as many American clerks as possible ; it is 
due to the fact that American language, office-methods, accounting and 
equipment have been introduced into Philippine government. It is 
not merely a desire to find salaried places for Americans which limits 
the number and proportion of Filipino employees. If Mr. Willis were 
better acquainted with the leisurely and inefficient clerical methods em- 
ployed under Spanish rule in the conduct of government business — and 
also in private business — he would perhaps realize that there is also a 
bureau chief's side to the story. A competent, energetic American 
typewriter and stenographer, for example, does more work in half an 
hour than the ordinary Filipino copyist of the old regime would do in 
an office day. Such extreme comparisons will not, in general, hold 
today ; but apart from the learning of a new language, of new methods, 
etc. , the habits and the temperament of Filipino employees have not 
been revolutionized in five years. 

Mr. Willis's table of employees in the classified service, as has al- 
ready been indicated , does not give at all a fair idea of the positions 
held under the government by Americans and Filipinos respectively. 
While it includes all American employees, even the skilled manual 
laborers, it omits from consideration the following Filipino officers or 
employees, not classified : some 10,000 elected municipal officials, be- 
sides municipal employees, policemen and others, and in particular 
about 5, 000 Filipino teachers and "apprentice-teachers," who are 
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paid from the town treasuries (while all American teachers are paid by 
the insular government and are classified employees) ; some 650 jus- 
tices of the peace, receiving fees ; all the enlisted men of the constabu- 
lary , about 5 ,000 ; and many skilled laborers, as well as all Filipino 
day-laborers employed by the government. 

As one who advocates an independent Filipino government in ' ' five 
or ten years " (p. 449), Mr. Willis is inconsistent in echoing (pp. 54- 
56) Mr. Ireland's criticisms on the Philippine civil service examina- 
tions. It is, of course, essentially unfair to compare the Philippine ex- 
amination for a clerkship, which a Filipino is expected to fit himself to 
fill, with the examination of a Briton who has pursued a special uni- 
versity course and who is looking forward to a life career as an official 
having a fatherly relation to several thousands of people. The politi- 
cal program of the two nations is very different, and civil service con- 
ditions must naturally reflect the difference. Apart from this, it has 
been necessary to use in the Philippines the sort of men who are on 
hand for the work to be done ; it would be folly to sigh for a class of 
specially trained men who do not exist. And what likelihood is there 
for training such a special class unless a permanent career be held out 
to them? If Filipino participation in government is to be steadily ex- 
panded, we should regard the American employee as a makeshift, 
necessary for the moment in spite of his excessive cost, but to be re- 
placed by the Filipino as rapidly as possible. It is unwise for either 
Filipinos or others to demand that Filipino employees equipped only 
in Spanish shall receive the same salaries which the government is 
obliged to pay to Americans. It would be unwise to pay Filipinos the 
high salaries now drawn by Americans even when the Filipinos shall 
have qualified themselves for the same positions. The wage scale of 
American employees is an abnormally high wage scale for Filipino so- 
ciety ; why saddle it upon a future government of Filipinos? For 
American employees in the tropics it is not, as Mr. Willis thinks, too 
high ; it is rather too low. The remedy lies in more rapidly reducing 
the number of Americans, thus eliminating a very large percentage of 
undesirable and narrow-minded men of routine , and in securing higher- 
grade men for the fewer American positions by higher salaries and bet- 
ter selection. With this immediate end in view, it may be desirable to 
set a higher standard for certain examinations ; but it is entirely im- 
practicable and undesirable to set up the British colonial civil service 
as a pattern for the Philippines. We must first change our policy of 
actively accelerating Filipino self-government. 

Regarding local government in the Philippines, as discussed by Mr. 
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Willis , two general observations may be made : ( i ) many of his criti- 
cisms upon the intervention of the central government in provincial and 
municipal affairs and of the provincial boards in municipal affairs are 
based upon the assumption that the American superior officials will, as 
a regular thing, be despotic and tyrannical; and (2) he draws sweep- 
ing conclusions as to local self-government by the Filipinos without 
sufficient experience among them to give his conclusions value. One 
who knew, even superficially, what Filipino local government, society 
and industry were like in the past, could not ascribe the bossism of to- 
day to the restricting of the right of suffrage by the new municipal 
code (p. 81). You can not kill bossism in such a society by giving 
the ballot to ignorant peons and dependants ; the economic bosses are 
thereby the more sure to entrench themselves as political bosses." Mr. 
Willis apparently thinks that the central government in the Philippines 
has constantly been grasping for and absorbing power over the local 
governments. It is significant, on the contrary, that the Commission 
did, in fact, in the beginning try to let go of power which, bit by bit, 
it has been compelled to take up again in the interest of efficiency, and 
generally at the demand of the Filipinos , whose ideal was a centralized , 
supervisory government like that of Spain. 

Many things favor the proposal to abolish the old Philippine prov- 
inces as political units, substituting larger and more economic adminis- 
trative units for certain purposes of supervision by the central govern- 
ment, especially as regards revenue, education, health and public 
works. Economy urges this move now, and the time is probably com- 
ing when it will be yet more logical. Both Mr. Willis and Mr. Ire- 
land, however, entirely overlook the facts that these provinces have a 
political history of one, two or three centuries; that, especially where 
they comprise a single island , they are natural geographical divisions ; 
and that, in many cases, their boundaries correspond closely also with 
tribal and dialectical lines. The tribal and political distinctions will 
tend to disappear ; geographical lines must remain. The question is 
not one to be settled with a wave of the hand. 

It is purely fantastic to assert, as does Mr. Willis, that the " good " 
class of Filipinos are not " willing to accept office as governors of 
provinces" (p. 84) ; there has never been any "holding back" on 
the part of Filipinos of one sort or another. We are told (p. 73) that 
" the provincial and municipal government acts were introduced in 

•Let Mr. Willis inquire into conditions in those Spanish -American countries, with 
similar social and industrial conditions, where universal suffrage has theoretically been 
established. 
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consequence of political necessities at an unfavorable time, and were, 
to say the least, coldly received by the natives at the outset." The re- 
viewer was on the spot in province after province as these local govern- 
ments were organized, in 1901, and he knows the facts to be as con- 
trary to these statements as can possibly be imagined. These and other 
acts of government accompanying them were the chief motives for 
peace in 1901. 1 

When, along with various American political institutions, American 
legal procedure was introduced into a country which retains as its 
substantive law in the main the codified civil law of Spain, some con- 
fusion was inevitable. Various mistakes were made in the process, 
none irremediable and none vital. Mr. Willis, in his fifth chapter, 
grossly exaggerates the confusion. He says, too : " It would be 
strange, indeed, were Filipinos to prefer the American legal system to 
that which they have learned through the ages to accept and revere." 
The Spanish civil code was not introduced into the Philippines until 
1888, nor the Spanish penal code till 1885, and to the last days of 
Spanish rule the islands lacked a code of criminal procedure. During 
the preceding centuries they were, of course, under Spanish law and 
Spanish judicial procedure, but they were in a jumble of confusion, 
sometimes approaching chaos, on matters of legal authority. In a 
tone of contempt, the author belittles the introduction of the writ of 
habeas corpus into the Philippines ; he reminds us that under the old 
Spanish law, which we think so backward and oppressive, detention 
beyond twenty-four hours without formulation of cause was illegal. 
True ; but what remedy was there for securing the enforcement of this 
safeguard? It is a common thing in Spanish countries to place upon 
the statute book a high-sounding declaration of some " human right," 
without providing any practical process for making it good. The 
short-lived Philippine Republic put these Spanish guarantees into its 
constitution; but they were nevertheless regularly disregarded, as they 
had been under Spanish rule , when the politico-military authority so de- 
sired. It is noteworthy that the writ of habeas corpus is not a theo- 
retical definition of a right, but a practical provision of a means for 
making the right effective. Habeas corpus does not always " run " 
today in the Philippines when there is occasion for it, because the peo- 

'As for the three provinces which were given civil organization in 1901, and then 
had to be returned temporarily to military control, they were in each case civilly or- 
ganized against the Commission's judgment and upon the urgent request of the mili- 
tary commander, as a "measure calculated to pacify them " — excellent evidence as 
to Filipino desires at the time. 
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pie are too ignorant or too submissive to assert their rights ; but the 
process for asserting their rights is there. 

In this chapter Mr. Willis has also impugned the honesty of the 
American judges and of the highest American officials in the Philippines. 
Many of his statements of fact (pp. 98—119) are correct, and point to 
what the writer of this review believes to be the truth, viz. , that several 
of the circuit judges in the Philippines have not shown themselves to be 
sufficiently independent of mind , and that there has been in some cases 
too strong a tendency to convict and a too close concert of action be- 
tween the judiciary and the prosecuting and police authorities, which 
are under executive control. Any conditions which even threaten the 
independence of the judiciary, if only in spirit, are matters of general 
and serious concern, and all suspicion of undue governmental influence 
should speedily be removed. Mr. Willis, however, makes graver 
charges: e. g., that judges are assigned to special cases in order to 
secure convictions, "a reliable judge meaning one unfriendly to the 
natives or who can be trusted to bring in a verdict of guilty ' ' ; and 
that " the word of a native in a case where the interests of an Ameri- 
can or other white man are at stake is usually considered of no value 
whatever" (pp. 103, 104). To substantiate such statements facts 
should be adduced ; but these apparently rest on hearsay. They are 
simply intemperate exaggerations, for which there is no warrant at all 
in the few cases cited by the author. The hearsay with regard to 
Judge Odlin who, because he rebuked the attorney- general for presum- 
ing to tell him, in a case tried in Manila, what " the Government 
wished," is alleged to have been compelled to retire from the bench or 
to accept an assignment to a provincial court (p. 100, note) , has been 
sufficiently answered by Judge Odlin himself, in a letter to Senator 
Gallinger. Judge Odlin says : 

There was never an intimation to me by Governor Taft or by any mem- 
ber of the Commission as to any dissatisfaction with my action in the 
Freedom case. It was never discussed. On the contrary, I have always 
suspected that they were pleased rather than displeased. [Six months 
afterward I decided to accept an exchange with another judge and serve in 
the provinces; I have never regretted it. My resignation to take up pri- 
vate practice was entirely voluntary.] The statement at page 102 of Pro- 
fessor Willis's book that judges of an independent courage of mind have 
"always been socially ostracized" is simply ridiculous. If it were not so 

serious, it would cause laughter only My own experience justifies me 

in saying that my clients get just as good a quality of justice here in the 
Philippines as they would in New Hampshire or in Florida (two states well 
known to me), and with much more promptness than in either. ' 
1 Manila Times, February 7, 1906. 
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The general remarks made above with reference to Mr. Willis's 
chapter on the courts will apply to those on public opinion and political 
parties. The reviewer is inclined to agree with the " American 
bishop," quoted anonymously (p. 166) as saying that the " impatience 
of criticism shown by the Commission ' ' has been a harmful feature of 
the Philippine situation. He would also agree with the author that any 
official influence exerted secretly to prevent the proposed Sandiko mass- 
meeting in favor of independence , or any such exertion of influence in 
general, was and is unwise and does more harm than good ; just as the 
official prosecution of El Renacimiento last summer for libeling con- 
stabulary officers was politically a serious mistake. But Mr. Willis is 
quite too naive with regard to the plans and purposes of some of the 
gentlemen for whom he appears to demand complete freedom of action ; 
nor does he offer any explanation (pp. 166, 167) of the peculiar char- 
acter and effect of the seditious dramas which have been suppressed. 
Closer acquaintance with the character of some of the men involved 
would shed a different light for him upon some of these cases of ' ' op- 
pression " ; at any rate , every government is bound to protect itself ; 
and where a " public opinion " based on widespread intelligence and 
general reading does not exist, demagogues and adventurers who are 
"against the government'' must needs be supervised and checked. 
This is, of course, a delicate power and one liable to abuse ; but the 
success of our whole Philippine experiment is dependent upon delicate 
adjustment. The Filipinos are only just learning how to use the right 
of free speech. They are in the first stages of experiment with a press 
of their own, and today barely five per cent of the civilized population 
are readers of their own press. Mr. Willis's readers who derive 
their information regarding the Philippines from him alone would not 
suppose that the Filipino newspapers are steadily gaining in independ- 
ence of spirit and of opinion ; that they print every day many criticisms 
and attacks upon governmental policy and action, sometimes true but 
also sometimes grossly inaccurate, making assertions far beside the 
mark, or indulging in personal insinuations not free from malice. The 
implication (p. 153) that there has been any press or cable censor 
since civil government was established is entirely unwarranted. In the 
face of the voluminous records, it is hard to find justification for the 
remark (pp. 156, 157) that information from the Philippines "never 
comes either from the Philippine Commission or from the executive at 
Washington, and Congress has found itself unable to elicit much addi- 
tional information." Mr. Willis prefers to charge the Philippine ad- 
ministration with throttling the news, and does not consider how far the 
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evils of a poor American press service are to be charged to the editorial 
theory that the public is tired of the Philippines. 

In his treatment of the question of public order (chapter v), Mr. 
Willis has unconsciously suggested a dilemma which it would repay him 
to consider. Either he is wrong in his underlying assumption that 
ladronism today is really, in nature and spirit, the continuance of the 
insurrection and of a genuine popular revolution, despite the fact that 
this banditry is publicly repudiated by every responsible Filipino leader 
and by the Filipino press ; or else he must admit that the government 
is bound to take stern measures not only against the obscure ladrones 
but against those who aid and abet them , above or below in society. 
That the bandit chiefs are often invested with some popularity, as en- 
emies of more or less irksome authority, is true today, as it was true 
when Jos6 Rizal wrote his Philippine novels. Indeed, the wars since 
sustained against Spain and the United States, and the social unsettling 
thus produced, make this still more the case today. But some ac- 
quaintance with the character of the bandit chiefs would remove from 
Mr. Willis the idea he seems to have that they are " patriots." And if 
the outlawry and violence of these men, and the atrocious deeds they 
commit upon their fellow- Filipinos, really receive the approval of the 
great majority of those people, then the prospect for the success of 
such a Filipino government as Mr. Willis would speedily set up is 
remote indeed. Really, this is too harsh an accusation against the 
Filipino people. Aguinaldo's government had, in its brief career, its 
own troubles with banditry pure and simple, and with free-lance bush- 
whackers who disliked its control, and it dealt with them after a most 
summary fashion. It is not true that some bands or outlaws have been 
" better drilled and better uniformed than the constabulary " (p. 127) ; 
and no allowance has been made for the potent influence of terror in 
making rural Filipinos loath to give evidence against bandits who prey 
upon themselves and their property (p. 128). Anyone, Filipino or other, 
who has been familiar with conditions in Cavite province in the past 
few years knows that it is highly fanciful to speak of the now dead out- 
law Felizardo as a " pacifying agent " (p. 144), because he sometimes 
protected those who paid him tribute. In large part, of course, it must 
be a matter of personal opinion as to how far " ladronism " today is 
really political rather than criminal in origin. But such concrete facts 
as Mr. Willis cites do not warrant his sweeping conclusions. 1 

'The figures on page 127, which are drawn partly from Mr. Ireland, and which 
show almost half as many Filipino losses and captures from constabulary operations 
in 1903 as from guerrilla warfare in 1899-1900, are complete figures for 1903, but 
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The Philippine law as to ladronism is naturally very severe ; death or 
imprisonment for twenty or more years is the punishment. Such bands , 
it should be remarked, invariably commit murders, sometimes by the 
wholesale, and they often administer brutal tortures. Proof merely of 
membership in such a band has been made sufficient to convict. Ten 
to twenty years' imprisonment is also prescribed for those who aid or 
abet the outlaws by giving them information or supplies of any sort or 
by receiving their stolen goods. Mr. Willis apparently believes these 
penalties too harsh; it is rather puerile, however, to criticize the sec- 
tion as to aiding or abetting outlawry by saying that " relations between 
alleged brigands and members of their families thus became a criminal 
offence " (p. 129). There have been instances of revenge and spite- 
work on the part of the secret police, who were a bad inheritance of 
spies taken over by the American police authorities from the Spanish 
regime of secret denunciations, but the following is a most extreme 
statement : " Philippine society is literally honeycombed by the secret 
service, and no one can feel safe for an instant, whether guilty or inno- 
cent" (p. 146). If it is proper to consider all highway crimes com- 
mitted in the Philippines as due merely to the effort to shake off a for- 
eign yoke , Spanish or American , then the proportion of ' ' political ' ' 
prisoners in Bilibid should be very much higher than the author, by 
some occult method of guess-work with the figures, sets it (pp. 135— 
138). He has also exaggerated (pp. 131-133) the hardships wrought 
by " reconcentration. " The 100,000 reconcentrados of Batangas do 
not belong in his table of those " affected by this policy under civil 
government," since Batangas was then under full military government, 
with Malvar in the field. He has accepted a random observer's figure 
of 300,000 reconcentrados in Albay in 1903 ; there are only 240,000 
people in Albay province, and many of them were not directly affected. 
His total of reconcentrados should be about 150,000 instead of 45 1 ,000. 
The hemp loss of Albay was much less than indicated ; Mr. Willis's 
own footnote reference shows that shipments were afterward speedily 
resumed ; and the drought of that year played its part in producing 
what loss there was. 1 

not for the period of active warfare, when killed and wounded were not all reported. 
Moreover, such reports were in 1903 complete for every town and barrio in the arch- 
ipelago, while in November, 1899, the American army occupied only central Luzon 
north of Manila, had spread over the archipelago only by April, 1900, and never 
reached all the towns. 

1 We get further insight into Mr. Willis's peculiar methods in connection with his 
use (pp. 142-144) of a document purporting to grant immunity upon surrender to the 
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With the general conclusions of the author regarding the constabu- 
lary (p. 149) — with the statements, at least, that it has frequently 
proved inefficient, that it contains a large proportion of unfit officials 
and men and that it has too often committed abuses — one may agree ; 
and yet such an arraignment is but one-sided after all. Whatever be 
the means and methods adopted to preserve public order in the Philip- 
pines, some degree of evil and abuse will inevitably be associated with 
them. The underlying reasons lie in the past (and especially in the 
recent history) of the Filipinos and in their present social conditions. 
The mass of the people do not know their rights, and even those who 
know them rarely have the valor to assert them . An ignorant people , 
prone to lick the hand of their political or industrial masters and corre- 
spondingly prone to abuse authority over their fellows when they obtain 
it, presents, first and above all else, a problem of education. 

Mr. Willis is not so positive as is Mr. Ireland that the first duty of 
the Philippine schools is to give industrial training rather than ele- 
mentary training of the mind. But he is very sure that every move 
made in the American educational program has given evidence of gross 
bungling and incompetence. His discussion reads like a contribution 
from one of the dissatisfied American teachers, who shirked an oppor- 
tunity as great as is offered anywhere in the world to do genuine mis- 
sionary work and who came home to scold about the mistakes of those 
in authority. We read that the " more competent " teachers generally 
improve the first opportunity to come home (p. 233) ; that "in a 
large number of cases ' ' teachers have turned out to be inefficient or 
objectionable (p. 233) ; that the " school system as a whole is wretch- 
edly equipped, miserably housed and badly officered " (p. 236) ; that 
" no good results can be hoped for " from a set of foreign instructors, 
who change so frequently "as to preclude the possibility of establishing 

leader of the Albay disorder, Simeon Ola, part of which agreement purported to be 
a promise on the part of Colonel H. H. Bandholtz, a constabulary chief, to see that 
a certain Filipino should be elected provincial governor. The alleged agreement is 
countersigned by this Filipino, who afterward became governor by election. The 
very contents of the document, and the counter-signature of the Filipino promoter of 
the arrangement as " secretary of war," should have raised doubts of its authenticity 
with Mr. Willis, if the mere facts that Governor Taft recognized no claim to immunity 
and that Ola was prosecuted and convicted of banditry did not suffice for him. Colonel 
Bandholtz says: "No such terms were ever given Simeon Ola or any of the Albay 
bandits, and I have ample and conclusive proofs of this. The document which he 
[Willis] reproduced was one that I not only did not authorize, but I had never seen 
it or even heard of it until it was published in his book." The query arises, why did 
not Mr. Willis make inquiry of Colonel Bandholtz before launching such a charge of 
governmental control of elections? 
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relations of mutual confidence and respect with the population" (p. 
242), only " a few " having gained some hold upon the people (p. 
229). Finally we are told that " those who have brought abuses or 
native complaints to the notice of the authorities have often been trans- 
ferred to other provinces more remote from Manila" (p. 245). The 
tyrannical government again ! And what a tale of errors and incom- 
petency ! 

It may readily be guessed that Mr. Willis got his information as to 
the Filipinos' attitude toward our schools from certain Manila radicals. 
Some of these are not really Filipinos at all at heart, nor to any extent 
in blood, but are Spaniards; others, if Filipinos, have through educa- 
tion in Spain a preference for the Latin languages, literatures, educa- 
tional methods and political institutions. Some few there are who, 
without conscious Spanish preferences or suspicion of things Anglo- 
Saxon in general, honestly fear that the English language and American 
educational methods may interfere with the growth of Filipino " na- 
tionalism." These last fail to see that anything which spreads educa- 
tion and fosters intercommunication must really help the growth of a 
national spirit and consciousness, which has been most hampered in 
the past by the lack of a common medium of communication and by 
poor methods of transportation. As for the other "Filipinos" 
previously mentioned, it may be said that they do not represent their 
people in holding up Latin ideals and methods as Filipino aspirations ; 
only superficially was this true in the past, and the time has gone by 
when it could ever be fully realized. The men of this category are 
genuinely and positively anti- American, and will always be so at heart, 
for they prefer Latin to Anglo-Saxon molds of civilization ; but in this 
respect they represent the Filipino people only superficially and in cer- 
tain particulars. 

Drawing information from such sources, Mr. Willis has not one word 
to say of Filipino enthusiasm over the American school work — an en- 
thusiasm which may fairly be called quite general. Indeed, he believes 
that very little interest is felt in the public schools and that such inter- 
est is largely maintained by the desire to learn English in order to pass 
the civil service examinations. Such apathy and disregard of educa- 
tional opportunities as he believes to exist would, if they really existed, 
be the most sure sign of the unfitness, not only present but future, of 
the Filipino people for such a self-government as he would give them 
in five years or so. To be sure , he quotes the census figures showing a 
large number of private schools in the Philippines (p. 231, note) ; but 
he ought also to have given the enrolment of these private schools, and 
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he should have told something of the educational facilities they offer 
and of the equipment of their teachers. He could have learned that 
early in 1905 the number of public schools in the islands (as the result 
of Doctor Barrows's campaign, pushing them out into the barrios of 
the towns) had risen to over 4000, instead of the 1633 shown in the 
census. Similarly, he has taken census figures a year and a half old, 
showing the total enrolment of the public schools to be 220,000, when 
it had risen by 1905 to over 500,000. 

It will not seem strange that some experimentation as to educational 
methods and details should have been necessary in the Philippines ; it 
will continue to be necessary, just as errors will continue to be made. 
Mr. Willis makes scant allowance for the newness of the whole experi- 
ment; he himself, after two or three months in the islands, gives us 
the program for " a rational system of education " therein. He does 
not correctly state the reasons for making English the language of in- 
struction, nor the original plans for the work of the American teachers. 
He greatly underestimates the amount of English spoken today ; more 
Filipinos can speak English than Spanish. He should have made 
closer inquiries as to the stage of development of the Philippine dialects 
and as to the literature in these dialects. 

This author's dominant desire to criticize is nowhere better shown 
than in his chapter on " The Church Problem." Partly upon the in- 
formation of some " attorneys " and other anonymous persons, he de- 
clares that the purchase of the friars' lands has been a failure, since 
the best part of these estates has been retained by the orders (a state- 
ment absolutely incorrect) ; that the price paid was too high, and that 
the native occupants must now pay an unfair rate for land which they 
considered already their own (it may be suggested that he try to buy 
some of the ' ' best land in the archipelago ' ' for twice the $18 per acre 
which he considers a " very high valuation ") ; and that the removal 
of the friars is not assured by the purchase, since they are regularly 
coming back in numbers (another statement which will not bear com- 
parison with the facts). The author's phrase on page 198, with refer- 
ence to some of the friars' titles resting upon "long possession," 
which is worded as if it were a new disclosure, and his amazing remark 
that the government has " practically consented to the retention " of 
their property by the religious orders, can be understood only upon the 
assumption that he thinks a prescriptive title of little importance, and 
that he does not understand that Anglo-Saxon jurisprudence and states- 
manship both forbid confiscation, in a degree that has never been true 
in Latin countries. Mr. Willis appears on the title-page as " professor 
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of economics and politics at Washington and Lee University " ; there- 
fore it is rather startling to find how he ignores all the obstacles that a 
long line of legal precedents would interpose to such an offhand settle- 
ment as he would apparently favor of all the questions relating to the 
property of the religious orders and the Roman Church in the Philip- 
pines. For him, there is no legal difficulty at all about deciding in 
whom title to the Philippine parish churches should be vested. Along 
with the subtlety of its insinuation against the governing authorities of 
the Philippines, note the naivete of the following passage : 

How will the Commission decide this question through the courts ? The 
principles of law which govern it must be of an extremely elastic character, 
capable of being interpreted in almost any manner that may be suggested 
by authority. In fact, the problem is essentially ethical and political rather 
than legal in character [p. 216]. 

The courts (including the United States Supreme Court, to which ap- 
peal of such a question lies) will, it may be presumed, hardly dismiss 
the legal questions involved quite so easily. 

In fairness, Mr. Willis should have made plain that it was after Mr. 
Taft ceased to be the governor that there occurred the instances he 
cites of minor governmental favors shown to Roman Catholic officials 
(American bishops), as compared with a coldness toward Aglipay and 
the schismatics. Anyone who has followed at all closely the thousand 
and one intricacies and pitfalls of this socio-political problem left us as 
a legacy of Spanish rule, will unquestionably pronounce Mr. Taft's suc- 
cessful steering through these entanglements as almost his strongest 
claim, personally, to the gratitude of the Filipinos, and as perhaps the 
greatest net achievement, thus far, of the American government in the 
Philippines. Mr. Willis might with great profit study more closely the 
history of the Aguinaldo government as bearing upon the religious 
question; particularly the split in the Malolos Congress, the 1898- 
1899 plans of Father Aglipay, the confiscation of friar property (also 
the disposition made of the proceeds) and all the other evidences that 
bitter civil strife would have divided the Filipinos upon the religious 
question, had no impartial hand intervened. He has never even con- 
sidered the extent to which the situation is complicated by the failure 
of the Filipinos, even of most of the educated Filipinos, to comprehend 
what separation of church and state really means in actual practice. 
If they did comprehend it, the religious problems in the Philippines, so 
far as they are political in character, would speedily settle themselves. 

Mr. Ireland's chief criticism of the American government in the 
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Philippines is that it has not, in imitation of British colonial patterns, 
set out primarily to further the economic development of the islands. 
He regards it as wasteful and quixotic to spend proportionately large 
sums on education and upon an administrative organization which looks 
toward the social and political development of the people themselves. 
Without adopting this point of view, Mr. Willis has nevertheless fol- 
lowed Messrs. Ireland and Colquhoun in claiming that the Philippine 
government has done little for public works and improvements. But 
not one of the charges of inertness in this respect that are repeated 
from Mr. Colquhoun (p. 369) was true when the latter made them. 
Ignorance of the former condition of the Philippines as to roads, 
bridges, etc., is in part responsible for the loose statements made by all 
these writers. In part, too, information has been drawn from Filipino 
politicians and foreign (especially British) business men at Manila. 
These last are the most reckless critics of the present administration, 
partly because of their resentment over the fact that some of their 
modes of commercial extortion have been checked, and also because 
the more normal conditions now established preclude their making the 
high profits of the times of military rule in 1899 and 1900. Only thus 
can we explain Mr. Willis's assertion that " it is generally conceded " 
that the roads " are today very much worse than in Spanish times, and 
that our expenditures in repairing them cannot compare with the out- 
lay of our predecessors [the Spaniards] . ' ' The islands were never well 
provided with roads in the past, and the same is true today ; and the 
existing roads are still in more general disrepair than before warfare 
began. But American exertions and expenditures in this respect have, 
barring certain provinces specially favored in the past, been very greatly 
in excess of what they were under Spanish rule. Mr. Willis should 
have mentioned that, in giving a degree of " home rule " to the pro- 
vinces in 1 90 1 , it was expected that they would take care of their own 
roads, while the central government should devote itself to trunk roads 
or highways of exceptional importance. This expectation has not been 
realized — here again we have one of the matters in which greater cen- 
tralization has been forced upon the insular government — and the road 
work will henceforth be supervised and in large part done by the cen- 
tral government. During the fiscal years 1904 and 1905 there were 
constructed under insular appropriations (quite largely out of the Con- 
gressional relief fund of #3, 000,000) 354 miles of road at a cost of 
1, 574,300 pesos; up to August, 1905, out of provincial revenues, 2615 
miles of road had been repaired at a cost of 687,821 pesos, and 2100 
bridges and culverts have been newly built or repaired at a cost of over 
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450,000 pesos. This is rather a different story from that told by Mr. 
Willis's figures and assertions. ' 

It is generally conceded that the Philippines are not today in a 
prosperous state. But how true is this author's picture of starvation 
and suffering? It is time that the quotation from " General Bell" 
(p. 23), to the effect that one-sixth of the population of Luzon died as 
the result of the warfare of r899~roor , received its quietus. This was 
an anti- imperialist bulletin, based on an unverified newspaper interview, 
not with the well-known General James F. Bell, but with General James 
M. Bell, a different man entirely, whose personal experience was prac- 
tically confined to the three southernmost provinces of Luzon, where 
there was comparatively little fighting. If the interview was authentic, 
the soldier in question had not the data on which to base such a state- 
ment. And the cold figures of the census of 1903, the first real census 
the Philippines have had, prove that it could not have been true. Mr. 
Willis would not have so overdrawn the picture as to rural distress and 
lack of males of working age (pp. 343-345), had he consulted the 
final figures of the census (which, as we have seen, he found time to 
consult in giving school enrolment figures that were already antiquated 
and useless). One would suggest that his " disproportionate number 
of women and children "is in part due to his observing, as he drove 
along some rural roads, women and children about the houses while the 
men were in the fields and forests. At any rate , the census of r 903 
showed only about 90,000 more females than males of r 8 or more years 
of age among all the civilized Filipinos. 2 Since Mr. Willis has spoken 
as if he were describing conditions general throughout the Philippines, 
it is fair to compare with his statements these figures for the whole 
archipelago. It is plain, however, that he has drawn his information 
from men of certain provinces, especially Batangas, and has had in 
mind particularly a few of the provinces where the warfare was most 
prolonged and was waged with "marked severity." The census of 
1903 showed ten per cent more women than men in Batangas province. 
How unsafe it is to draw rapid conclusions from these figures is indi- 

1 Meanwhile, more than $2,000,000 have gone into the Benguet road (partly from 
the relief fund), very much strengthening what Mr. Willis has to say of the compar- 
ative extravagance of this road to a " summer capital." The future will have to 
show whether this road can justify itself. 

'Census, vol. ii, pp. 14, 15. From the totals of males and females respectively, 
deduct the figures for males and females under 5 years and from 5 to 17 years; then 
allow for the adult males in the Philippines of American or European birth, also 
Chinese or other Asiatics than Filipinos. 
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cated by the fact that in Capiz province, which saw comparatively little 
fighting, there were twenty per cent more women than men, while in 
Iloilo province, another part of Panay Island, which saw much more 
fighting than Capiz, there were only four per cent more women than 
men. The explanation of these last figures is perhaps chiefly to be 
found in the absence from Capiz of laborers engaged in planting and 
harvesting sugar in Negros. Laguna, a center of trouble no less than 
Batangas, showed but two and one-half per cent more women than 
men. But Union, which escaped the war except for some bushwhack- 
ing, had five per cent more women than men, while Tarlak, which saw 
much more fighting than Union, actually had in 1903 more men than 
women. Leyte and Samar both saw plenty of fighting — Samar is one 
of Mr. Willis's theaters of " marked severity " — and both had in 1903 
nearly four per cent more men than women. It is fair to ask the author 
why he focused his attention so exclusively upon Batangas, and why he 
failed to note the remark of the census editors (vol. ii, p. 64) that 
' ' all the Tagalog provinces except Batangas and Marinduque [a little 
island] were above the average ' ' of the archipelago in the proportion 
of males of voting age to the total population. It is fair to insist that 
he should confine himself to actual figures even for Batangas, not ac- 
cepting the reckless assertions or manufactured statistics of the Sixto 
Lopez class of Batangans — who by the way, were far remote from the 
fighting. 1 The census (vol. ii, pp. 312, 313) showed that males of 
militia age form nineteen per cent of the total civilized population ; in 
Batangas, they made up seventeen per cent; in Union, with little 
fighting, only sixteen per cent: in Cagayan, with even less fighting, 
eighteen per cent. 

Surprise need not have been expressed (p. 266) that "the more 
rigid sanitary control exerted by the Americans has been followed by 
an era of disease and death probably never before paralleled in the his- 
tory of the islands," for this surprising statement is not true. Mr. 
Willis need go back for a good comparison only to 1882, when the 
deaths in Manila and its environs from the cholera epidemic reached 
30,000 to 40,000 (the figures were never given exactly even for the 
capital, and scarcely at all for the provinces), as compared with 4000 
deaths in almost the same district during the epidemic of 1902-03. It 
is above all worth noting that cholera started again in August, 1905 ; 

'Figures as to the loss of population and general decline of industry of Balayan, 
the home of the Lopez family in Batangas, lately circulated in an anti-imperialist 
document, are quite in point; most of the figures of these "statistical tables" have 
been made out of whole cloth. 
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that it has been confined to Manila and a few neighboring towns ; and 
that the mortality has been restricted to a few hundreds. Only sheer 
prejudice can explain the statement that the efforts against smallpox 
have not been " attended by satisfactory results" ; the board of health 
has made its best record here. Our author is also entirely wrong in 
his charge (p. 269) that " all medical aid to the Filipinos, all dispens- 
ary and similar work, has thus far come from private religious or secu- 
lar charities." This has not been the case under American govern- 
ment either military or civil, as the slightest inquiry would have shown. 
Further knowledge of social and moral conditions under Spanish rule 
would have made the author more careful, again, in his statements re- 
garding sexual morality and disease in the past and now. It is rather 
petty, moreover, to blame the new regime for not having already made 
good provision for the defective classes, especially the insane (almost 
invariably harmless) and the lepers, and at the same time to belittle the 
efforts already made on behalf of the latter. The author would do well 
to consider somewhat the Filipinos' preference for maintaining the 
family life of their defectives and even their diseased — a preference 
amounting to a violent prejudice against all government quarantine and 
segregation methods, detention-camps or hospitals, and constituting the 
most potent cause of the high mortality from cholera. It is certainly 
strange not to take into account the woful ignorance and superstition 
as to sanitary methods which make either epidemic or endemic diseases 
so fearful in the Philippines. 

Similarly, Mr. Willis nowhere makes any allowance for the improvi- 
dence and unenergetic character of the Filipinos and their lack of in- 
itiative, as bearing upon their unsatisfactory " rural and agricultural 
conditions." This is especially true with respect to his discussion of 
the land tax (pp. 352-355). It is not wholly true that this tax is a 
new idea in the Philippines ; it was long urged by the best Philippine 
economists under Spanish rule, and was in part tentatively introduced. 
Its opportuneness in 1901 may very fairly be in question; but the 
essential fairness and wisdom of a tax which shall more directly than in 
the past reach the holders of property can not be questioned. The 
need for fuller data as to land tenure, methods of production and bases 
of valuation has been shown by the faulty workings of this tax until its 
temporary suspension this year. Some such tax, imposed after more 
thorough study of conditions, province by province, and administered 
more scientifically, must inevitably form a very important part of the 
future Philippine fiscal system. There will arise , in the fuller recon- 
sideration of the tax, the question of a choice between the Anglo-Saxon 
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ad valorem levy and the Spanish principle of a tax on rental value in 
one form or another (a principle also commonly applied throughout the 
Orient). In so far as a tax upon assessed valuation will make Filipinos 
develop unused or imperfectly used pieces of land, it is to be preferred, 
as exerting the sort of stimulus to greater initiative which is sadly needed 
among them. Many of them are spending time in political agitation 
about high taxes or in petitioning for their suspension, time and energy 
which might be used in making their land pay not only the taxes but 
rich profits. Nevertheless, it is conceded that the land tax was imposed 
at a time illsuited to such an experiment. 

A " relative reduction of agricultural prices " (p. 355) has been as- 
sumed — largely, it would seem, upon the testimony of pessimistic agri- 
culturists. The Philippine producers are worst off as to sugar ; but 
even here they are not in the wretched dilemma represented to the 
author (p. 357). Because conditions are not altogether roseate, it is 
not necessary to accept all the calamity stories of the Filipino produc- 
ers ; and it is genuine friendship to them — it is of the large cultivators 
and proprietors that I am now speaking — to tell them that the chief 
trouble lies in their disinclination to get down to work, to study to im- 
prove their methods of cultivation and preparation of crops, so as to 
occupy a better place in the world's markets. As we shall note later, 
they had begun falling behind in this respect before American rule 
began, and " hard times " had an earlier origin, though aggravated by 
the unsettling and destruction incident to war, and above all by the loss 
of draft-animals by disease. 

About the only instance in which Mr. Willis has made allowance for 
the time element, and has suspended judgment in recognition of the 
brief period since the new government was organized , is with regard to 
the land laws, providing for homesteading, perfecting of squatter-rights, 
sale of public land, etc. (p. 375). The reviewer has always felt that a 
way could be found to promote the desired development of areas today 
going to waste in Mindanao, Mindoro and other regions that are prac- 
tically unpopulated, and at the same time to safeguard the future inter- 
ests of the Filipinos against " exploitation," by conferring upon the 
Philippine government authority to lease for long periods large tracts 
of such unoccupied territory , retaining in the government the title and 
the right to control the administration of such areas and to revise the 
leases in the interests of the people. The question of future internal 
development through the homestead and occupants' privileges depends 
very considerably upon the amount of initiative which the Filipinos 
themselves shall show ; it rests primarily with themselves to improve 
their opportunities. 
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Mr. Willis assumes that we are on the eve of a merciless exploitation 
of the Filipinos. The talk of the ' ' exploiters ' ' which seems so to have 
impressed him is that of disappointed men, who bitterly declare that, 
by restrictive legislation, the prospect for legitimate and desirable de- 
velopment of Philippine resources has been blighted. He is loath to 
give credit either to Congress or the Philippine authorities for the 
hindrances that have actually been interposed to the ' ' exploitation ' ' 
that looms before him as so great a bogie. He does say (p. 403) a 
good word for Mr. Taft's opposition to the admission of the Chinese — 
the one case noted by the reviewer wherein the former governor of the 
Philippines has gained the writer's approbation. He is quite of a mind 
with a certain group of an ti- imperialists who have encouraged the Fili- 
pino radicals to oppose the governmental plan for securing railroads in 
the islands, upon the ground that this is merely a sinister scheme for 
the enslaving of the Filipinos, the entering wedge for "exploitation " 
by American capital. Like parrots, these Filipinos are repeating in 
their press the Boston-made arguments against perpetual franchises and 
governmental guarantee of interest upon the bonds ; it is only a pre- 
text, they are told, whereby Mr. Taft means to make independence 
impossible. And with the next breath these Filipino politicians and 
American critics will denounce the government because it does not im- 
prove the methods of transportation and further the prosperity of the 
people by aiding internal development ! 

As to the land bank and the undoubted need for better facilities for 
agricultural credit, Mr. Willis is wrong in assuming that the way has 
not been open for private enterprise in this direction ; such enter- 
prise would have been welcomed, but private capital has not come for- 
ward. "Unquestionably" the Philippine Commission has not "full 
authority " to deal with this matter, as he asserts (p. 350). Congress 
has shown jealousy of its power with regard to Philippine fiscal legisla- 
tion ; and any scheme for government support or guarantee for a land 
bank in the Philippines will probably be denounced in Congress as 
" populistic " and dangerous. 1 Usurious rates of interest are no new 
thing in the Philippines ; they have been higher in the past, and the 
present rates are overstated in this book. 

Minor errors in comparing the Spanish and American regimes and in 
regard to navigation matters might be pointed out, but the survey of 

'It would be interesting, by the way, to have Mr. Willis's opinion of Aguinaldo in 
the rSle of a statesman, expressed after an analysis of Aguinaldo's remarkable scheme 
for a land bank — mentioned on p. 310 — and especially of the scheme for a net of 
" cooperative railways " which accompanied the land-bank proposal. 
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tariff and shipping legislation (pp. 271-300) is in the main accurate , 
and shows properly the neglect and ignorance of Philippine needs on the 
part of Congress. So, too, chapter xiii, on " The Business Situation " 
is, in its main essentials, sound and accurate, and the reviewer believes 
that the following general conclusions can not be gainsaid : ( 1 ) Philippine 
trade is no great item over which to labor and dispute , in any event ; 
hence in reaching for it we can not afford to prejudice our general posi- 
tion in the Orient, especially as to the " open door," by preferential 
tariffs or shipping restrictions. (2) The development of this trade 
and of the resources of the Philippines must be slow and gradual. (3) 
The idea of converting Manila into the ' ' trade-depot ' ' of the Orient 
is picturesque nonsense ; the economic wastefulness of transshipment 
would always be against it; and it is the filmiest promoter's dream, so 
long as we cling to a system of preferential tariffs, in the face of free 
ports virtually on the Asiatic mainland like Hongkong and Singapore. 
One might point out in this chapter also minor errors of fact, and one 
recognizes here again the criticisms of business men in Manila who do 
not like American rule. A few general remarks may be made as to the 
analysis of trade figures on pages 313-323: (1) In part, heavy rice 
importations during recent years indicate a tendency to neglect the less 
profitable food product for the high prices to be obtained for the great 
export crop abaka (Manila hemp), and these figures are to some ex- 
tent therefore a sign of prosperity, though such prosperity is localized. 
( 2 ) Though it is true that the principal source of the increased imports 
into the Philippines is money from the United States treasury spent by 
the soldiers individually or by the government directly, yet it is also 
true that the purchasing power of the Filipinos generally has in- 
creased, not only from this source, but also from the very great growth 
in value of exports — a hard statistical fact that can not be evaded. 
(3) The increased imports are partly due to there being in the hands 
of the Filipinos more money than ever before in all their history, and 
o the fact that their clothing and diet have, in large districts of the 
archipelago, very noticeably improved — that the standard of living has 
in fact been raised. 1 

The culmination of Mr. Willis's arraignment comes in his chapter 
on " Income and Outgo." He makes it appear that this government 
of oppression and incompetence is costing the Filipinos more than five 

'This, of course, flatly contradicts the statements made by Mr. Willis. He who 
wishes to enter into a further analysis of these trade figures will find some data for it 
in one of a series of articles contributed by the reviewer to Dun's International Re- 
view, New York, December, 1905, pp. 23-25. 
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times as much as did the Spanish rule against which they revolted ! 
Mr. Ireland exaggerated the cost of Philippine government by includ- 
ing some mere bookkeeping totals, wherein certain expenditures were 
duplicated ; then, asserting incorrectly that Philippine internal trade is 
negligible, he figured the cost of government to the Filipinos as being 
forty-six per cent of their exports — in other words, almost one-half 
their total capacity for production. This much-quoted criticism was 
sufficiently inaccurate, but Mr. Willis goes far beyond it. These 
writers' criticisms on the way in which the figures for Philippine re- 
ceipts and expenditures have been presented in the annual reports of 
the Commission are entirely justified. 1 Nevertheless, if sweeping 
statements as to the cost of government and comparisons with the 
Spanish regime are to be made, we have a right to expect that colonial 
experts and professors of economics will take the trouble to get the 
exact figures. Mr. Willis's table on page 408 includes in its totals of 
receipts and expenditures many items which are gross instead of net ; 
yet it forms the basis for deductions and comparisons (pp. 410-427) ; 
and he foots up a grand total thus obtained as showing the ' ' actual 
cost to the natives of the Philippines of four years of Commission gov- 
ernment." For the purposes of comparison for which he has used 
them, some of his items of receipts and expenditures are practically 
doubled. He has also failed to obtain the complete figures for per- 
manent improvements (p. 411), and thus makes out the annual cost 
of " maintaining peace and order and of legislation " to be $ 10, 300 ,000 
(it should be Si 1,300 ,000, according to his figures), to which he adds 
$3,200,000 as the annual cost of municipal and provincial governments. 
Why, if Mr. Willis was unable to untangle the published figures, did he 
not get, while in the Philippines, the statements showing the actual 
expenditures and the purposes for which the expenditures were made 
for the fiscal years 1902, 1903 and 1904 (during which years only had 
the present government been in full operation), and thus calculate the 
average annual cost of government? 

It is proper to take into account, as bearing upon the cost of this 
new enterprise to the American people, the $30,000,000 or thereabouts 
annually spent from the United States Treasury in the Philippines (pp. 

1 In justice to the auditor, it should be said that his ideal has been a bookkeeper's 
and not a statistician's; that he found a very confused system of accounts and had 
first to restore order; and that the government has been since 1901 in the formative 
stage and has involved many features calculated to upset statistical tables, such as the 
existence till recently of a fluctuating currency, the establishment of a new currency 
in its place, a changing system of appropriations, etc. 
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412, 413, 427-433). It is also proper to take into consideration that 
the Philippines themselves formerly paid for the Spanish and native 
soldiery in the islands (until the revolt of 1896), for Spain's diplomatic 
and consular service in the Orient, for part of the cost of Spain's col- 
onial ministry , for colonial pensions , etc. But in so far as we are invited 
to consider the actual burden of insular government supported by the 
Filipinos now and formerly, these figures do not enter into the com- 
parison. For the tax burden under Spain, Mr. Willis resorts (pp. 414- 
419, 426) to the report of the first Philippine Commission, showing 
Philippine revenues of 13,579,900 pesos in 1894-95.' These figures 
were not carefully analyzed in that report, and Mr. Willis has not 
sought information elsewhere. This Spanish budget did not, as he sup- 
poses, cover all the cost of provincial and municipal administration ; 
and in it the burden resting on the people under Spanish rule was far 
from fully shown. The amount assigned to " churches and courts" 
covered salaries to parish priests and certain supplies to the churches, 
but not the many sorts of church dues, often the heaviest burdens upon 
the common people and practically a governmental exaction, enforced 
by the authority of the most powerful branch of Spanish government in 
the islands. Then there was the forced labor (not now exacted) for 
work on highways, etc., forty days in the year before 1883, thereafter 
fifteen days. Moreover, many acts of government and not a few sub- 
ordinate officials were paid wholly or in part by fees, apart from the 
sales of stamped paper included in the budget; perhaps $1,000,000 
was thus levied on the people to support petty officers who, if they 
exist today are paid salaries, excepting justices of the peace. Last but 
most important of all, "squeeze" was common, as it is not today. 
In the matter of customs revenues alone , the actual amounts paid by 
importers (hence, by the mass of consumers) was considerably in ex- 
cess of the sums officially reported to the treasury. 1 This is the chief 
explanation of the remarkable increase in customs receipts under 

1 It is worthy of note that Philippine revenues for 1896-97 had risen to about 17,- 
500,000 pesos, besides the issue of war bonds to the amount of 40,000,000 pesos. Mr. 
Willis reports inability to find a budget of the Aguinaldo government; he will find an 
incomplete budget and revenue law, as decreed by Aguinaldo, in Report on Organi- 
zation . . . instituted by E. Aguinaldo and followers .... by Capt. J. R. M. Taylor, 
War Department, 1903, pp. 68-77. 

1 Collusion and fraud naturally played the largest part with relation to imports hav- 
ing the highest value or paying the highest duties. This takes away the significance 
of Mr. Willis's computation of the average ad valorem rate of duties under Spain as 
first 14.5, then 22.5 per cent, compared with 27.8 per cent from 1900 to 1903. 
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American rule, while the Spanish tariff was still unchanged and while 
large parts of the archipelago were closed to trade. The courts were 
also flagrant offenders, and " justice " was often bought. This is not 
to say that all Spanish and native officials were then " grafters ;" but 
the practice was so common as almost to be a recognized thing. This 
is one accusation at least that Mr. Willis has not brought against the 
American officials today. 

Another item of importance : it would be right for Mr. Willis to cal- 
culate the Spanish expenditures for 1894-95 at the rate of fifty cents 
gold to the peso, if the comparison related only to that one year. But 
the silver dollar had just reached that value at the end of a decline 
which began in the latter seventies. The Spanish budget ran from 
11,000,000 to 14,000,000 pesos from about 1880 to 1895, and was 
quite uniform in content as to taxation items after the reforms of 1883 
— when, in particular, the tobacco monopoly was abolished. But an 
average value of the peso for the whole period would be about 75 cents 
gold. This would give us a cost of government of from $8,000,000 to 
$10,500,000 gold, not considering the higher cost of government from 
1896 to r898. Now, to make a fair comparison with American rule, 
we should have to take all the omissions from the Spanish budget into 
account, as mentioned above. This would give us an average cost of 
government under Spain of $10,000,000 gold at the very lowest (loss 
from "squeeze" remaining unestimated). 1 Including municipal and 
provincial governments, the cost under American rule will be, for the 
year 1905—06, about $12,500,000 net (with a somewhat higher 
average for the years 1 902-1 906). This is a rough approximation to 
the truth. Moreover it includes, upon the American side of the 
ledger, expenditures for schools, sanitation, harbor improvements, 
roads , etc. , far surpassing the record of Spanish rule in these lines. It 
does not include the currency reform, purchase of friar lands, Manila 
municipal improvements, etc., which have been paid for by bond issues, 
nor take into account the $3,000,000 gift of Congress or the things 
done with it.' 

1 Nor is the money drawn from the people Dy the friars, either as parish-priests or 
as landlord-orders, here considered. V. Diaz-Perez (Los frailes de Filipinas, Madrid, 
1904, pp. 42, 43) estimates the product of the friars' estate at 16,000,000 pesos an- 
nually, the church dues at 5,000,000 pesos annually, and states the amount paid by 
the government to the church or its priests as nearly 1,500,000 pesos in 1895. 

5 In many respects the best treatise on Spanish fiscal policy in the Philippines is 
Gregorio Sanciano y Goson's El Progreso de Filipinas (Madrid, 1881). It shows the 
estimate of necessary expenditures for 1881 to be 16,500,000 pesos (when the peso was 
worth about 90 cents gold), calls attention to the woeful inadequacy of educational 
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Nor is this all. The very decline in foreign-exchange value of their 
silver money, which enabled Mr. Willis to halve the total of the Spanish 
budget, added in some ways to the Filipinos' burden. The currency 
evils were the chief topic of discussion as regarded the Philippines for 
six or more years preceding the outbreak of 1896, but nothing of im- 
portance was done. The " hard times," for which Mr. Willis blames 
American rule entirely, had really begun before the war. Owing to 
archaic trading conditions, the small producer got but little of the 
benefit of raising his crop in a silver country and selling in a gold 
market. Wages remained quite stationary during the decline of the 
peso, while the purchasing power of the day's wage was steadily de- 
creasing. Since American occupation, the laborer has in part been 
getting his due by the readjustment of wages attendant upon war and 
change of sovereignty ; but the actual cost of labor, measured in gold, 
has not greatly increased. 1 

We come now (p. 426) to the most amazing of the author's tabular 
comparisons. Against the Spanish collections of 13,579,900 pesos for 
1894-95, Mr. Willis sets his estimate of 12,100,000 pesos to be col- 
lected under the new internal revenue law, of 18,900,000 pesos for 
customs collections (a figure more than 2,000,000 pesos in excess of 
net receipts for either of the past two years), and of 4,300,000 pesos 
for proceeds of the land tax (another excessive estimate). The actual 
collections under the new internal revenue law for the first half of 1905 
were at the rate of about 7,000,000 pesos annually. And Mr. Willis 
must have known of the announcement that this law was designed in 
part to open the way for the reduction of the customs revenues. Yet 
he is willing to set such an exaggerated hypothetical estimate of revenue 
collections against the incomplete statement for a comparatively low 
year of Spain's actual collections, and in the next breath he says: 
"This furnishes a comparative test of the real burdens resting on the 
people ten years ago and at the present moment. ' ' The burden of 
taxation at the present moment he thus represents to be over 35 ,000,000 
pesos. The revenue collections for the fiscal year 1904-05 were 

and public works expenditures, and declares that any properly efficient Philippine 
government must cost 30,000,000 pesos. As a principal means for getting the neces- 
sary increase of revenues, a land tax was urged. 

1 But Mr. Willis criticizes the Philippine currency reform too ! In part, this is be- 
cause he thinks, in opposition to the judgment of those who studied the question, 
that the United States currency should simply have been transplanted to the Philip- 
pines (pp. 307-309). He also complains (p. 305) because the silver market was not 
forestalled and all the needed silver secured before a rise began in the world-market. 
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really 18,264,000 pesos, net, for the insular government (according to 
figures furnished the reviewer in Manila last August) and about 
9,500,000 pesos for the provincial and municipal governments, or a 
total of less than 28,000,000 pesos. Comment is unnecessary. 

The new internal revenue law is, in the judgment of the reviewer, 
not wholly defensible either in conception or execution. But this is 
not on account of its levies upon tobacco and alcoholic products, nor 
can we accept the frenzied and reckless statements of the tobacco and 
alcohol manufacturers when it was on its passage (echoed in part by 
Mr. Willis on pp. 424, 425). The great objections to the law are, 
first, its intricacy of detail and necessarily large machinery of adminis- 
tration ; second, its inquisitorial features, surpassing even the Spanish 
system in this respect ; and third , the return in some respects to the 
Spanish principle of taxation upon business transactions and upon per- 
sons rather than upon property. It is rather curious to note that Mr. 
Willis leans to Spanish ideas of taxation in his brief outline of a model 
Philippine government (p. 452). 

Mr. Willis's constructive plan is, indeed, very incomplete, for one 
who would have the Filipinos set up so soon by themselves (p. 449). 
We might ask him to describe any ' ' native models ' ' for local govern- 
ments ; there are Spanish models in the minds of the aristocracy, but 
no native models are left, except among the hill tribes and Moros. 1 As 
for ' ' thrusting upon the Filipinos the ideas and institutions which have 
been developed by the Western nations " (p. 444), we may ask, what 
were the social and political ideals set up by the Filipinos at Bakoor 
and Malolos ? That the Aguinaldo government was a successful going 
thing he thinks " amply attested " by evidence (pp. 441-444) which 
is really at variance in most important respects with the actual records 
of that revolutionary government. The standard documents of those 
who declare this government a success are the articles of the naval offi- 
cers Wilcox and Sargent, which are mainly remarkable for what these 
observers in 1898 did not see and learn in the places they visited, as 
may be proved by reference to insurgent documents and various publica- 
tions in Spanish upon this period. ' Nowhere does Mr. Willis allow for 

1 The picture of " a successful tribal or patriarchal form of rule" in some little 
islands north of Luzon (p. 442) is mainly phantasy. The Calamianes islands, by the 
way, are not there, but near Palawan. 

'Those who desire to check up the accuracy of Messrs. Wilcox and Sargent as ob- 
servers are referred to the insurgent records in the War Department (including 
Taylor's report, above cited); and to the following especially among Spanish publi- 
cations: Father Graciano Martinez, Memorias del cautiverio (Manila, 1900); Carlos 
Ria-Baja, El desastre filipino (Barcelona, 1899). 
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the great gap between the ideals of the few educated Filipinos and the 
actual state of the masses. It is the Filipino intellectual oligarchy from 
whom he has heard and of whom he is thinking. Correspondingly, he 
will take evidence from any source , even from John Foreman , as to the 
brutality of American troops in the Philippines, being led thus into gross 
errors of statement (pp. 10, 14, 15, 16, 251), such as that " quarter 
was seldom given." 

Enough has been brought out to show that here is a critic with a very 
strong bias preparing a political brief, not the calm, detached survey of 
events and conditions to be expected from a professor of economics and 
politics. There are, as indicated, many criticisms in this book which 
deserve the careful attention of our people at home and of our Philip- 
pine administrators as well. But errors, exaggerations and insinuations 
are so interblended with accurate criticism as to make the book a wholly 
unsafe guide for him who can not go fully into the already very large 
bibliography of the American occupation of the Philippines. Mr. Willis 
insinuates that it would be risky for his informants for him to name 
them ; but we have seen that it is not hard to recognize the sources of 
most of his information, and the two or three Filipino names he does 
give certainly do not inspire confidence. 

His personal bias can not be better shown than by his insinuations 
(mostly covert) against Mr. Taft. By representing the president's 
instructions to the Commission upon April 7, 1900, as giving to that 
body power to legislate " under such regulations as you [Governor Taft] 
shall prescribe," he makes out (pp. 31, 32, 4T-45) that Mr. Taft was 
a dictator in the Philippines. He could easily have noted that those 
instructions were addressed to the secretary of war, and the "you'' 
referred to Mr. Root, who was to supervise the exercise of this portion 
of the war power of the president. The powers ascribed to the governor- 
general (p. 45) have not in fact been conferred upon that official. 
Incorrect also are the assertions (pp. 42, 43, 49) that the Commission 
has been averse to holding public sessions on proposed laws and to 
hearing and heeding Filipino opinion; under Governor Taft, in parti- 
cular, the very reverse was the case. Again Mr. Willis represents 
(pp. 20, 21) the Commission under Mr. Taft as " pushing forward the 
notion of commercial exploitation ' ' ; how some of their business critics 
at home and in the Philippines — or Mr. Ireland — must smile at this ! 
He distorts (p. 164) the meaning and spirit of Taft's famous valedictory 
to the Americans in Manila in December, 1903. He finds " nothing of 
a striking character in Mr. Taft's testimony " at Washington in 1902, 
testimony which attracted national attention and won a tribute to the 
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witness's fairness from practically every Democrat who afterward spoke 
in the debate. He deliberately suppresses, with stars (p. 254), clauses 
of Mr. Taft's testimony regarding the examination of prostitutes in 
Manila, so as to warrant the charge that this testimony was " unfair." 
He virtually distorts part and ignores part of Mr. Taft's testimony 
regarding the Federal party, though citing its place in a footnote 
(p. 174). On pp. 173-178 there is bald misrepresentation of Mr. 
Taft in his relations with that party, and he is accused of " insincerity " 
(p. 175), or of worse (p. 188). The writer of this review is person- 
ally familiar with the history of the Federal party from the first, and 
knows that Mr. Taft did not encourage the Filipinos to believe that 
statehood was probable of attainment, nor fail to warn them that the 
American people would have their say about that question ; much less 
did the idea originate with him or did he " counsel " its being set up 
as a party slogan. All good, real, representative Filipinos, according 
to Mr. Willis, are members of " the Nationalist party, the principal 
political body of the islands," also comprising " the general mass of 
the people." He speaks as if he imagined that the Filipino National- 
ists were what they never have been and are not today — one party. It 
is to be hoped that such an alignment of Filipino opinion may early 
be brought about, under competent, patriotic, really representative 
leaders, who will not fight with each other and divide into factions, as 
they always have in the past. The Assembly elections next year will 
afford a good test of this possibility, at the same time that they offer a 
good opportunity to the demagogues. 

Finally, Mr. Willis insinuates (p. 435) that at Washington secret in- 
fluences " in behalf of financial and industrial interests " have success- 
fully intervened to take dishonest advantages at the expense of the 
Filipinos. He speaks of " features of administration," and apparently 
refers to dishonesty in the war department, not to Congressional action 
or inaction regarding tariffs, shipping, etc. This is a serious insinua- 
tion. Why does not Mr. Willis give us the specifications? 

Mr. Willis's book has been made the basis of the preceding lengthy 
discussion, because it is the epitome, as it were, and the most preten- 
tious of a series of attacks upon American administration in the Philip- 
pines, which, though purporting to be based upon a careful and compe- 
tent survey of Philippine economic and political conditions, have in 
fact no claim either to carefulness or competence. It is a pleasure, 
therefore, to note the appearance of a Philippine economic study which 
is justly entitled to commendation on both these grounds. Such is Dr. 
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Victor S. Clark's monograph on Labor Conditions in the Philippines , 
with which the student of the Philippine question will do well to couple 
his monograph on Labor Conditions in Java. 1 It would not be an ex- 
aggeration to call Dr. Clark's monograph the best economic study yet 
added to Philippine bibliography. There are publications in Spanish 
which have a greater arsenal of data, but no real economic study of the 
Philippines, in the modern sense, was put forth under the old regime. 
Upon the question of the price of labor, as connected especially with 
the fall in the purchasing value of the Philippine currency, the student 
will find Dr. Clark's monograph particularly valuable. The author has 
carefully held himself within the limitations of his study (which has been 
considerable) of the Philippine past. What is still more important, he 
has not failed to take into account Philippine social conditions at every 
stage, and the picture he presents is therefore true to life, and is no 
mere theorizing with cold figures. The significant social differences 
which Dr. Clark finds between the Filipinos and the Javanese may be 
commended to the attention of Mr. Ireland. 

No history of the Philippines, properly so termed, has yet appeared 
in the English language or, for that matter, in Spanish either. The 
historical survey in Foreman's book, so commonly cited, is the merest 
hodge-podge of information and misinformation. Professor Edward G. 
Bourne's introduction to the important series of translations of Philip- 
pine documents now appearing in fifty-five volumes 2 has so far been 
almost the only attempt in the spirit of the modern historian to survey 
the main movements of Philippine history. Because of the great lack 
of competent, original material upon this subject, to which the student 
or inquirer may be cited, mention should be made of a little Philippine 
history which appeared last year, written by Doctor Barrows, now head 
of the Philippine schools, as a textbook for the insular schools. 3 Until 
the needs of American readers in this respect are better supplied, this 
book, designed primarily for Filipino pupils, may well be recommended 
as a condensed survey of the subject by a competent scholar. 

The student of Philippine politics will find a great deal of significance 
and value in the ethnological studies which have been issued during the 
past two years by the Philippine Ethnological Survey, from the govern- 

1 Both published in Bulletin of the Bureau of Labor No. 58 (May, 1905), Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, the monograph on the Philippines covering 185 
pages and that on Java 49 pages. 

2 The Philippine Islands, 1493-1898, Cleveland, The A. H. Clark Co. 

'History of the Philippines. New York, The American Book Company, 1905. 
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ment press at Manila. Volume i of these publications, The Bontoc 
Igorot, by Dr. Albert Ernest Jenks, for a time chief of the Philippine 
Ethnological Survey, may be described (despite the amount of material 
hitherto published on Philippine ethnology, largely by men who had 
never been in the islands) as the first really scientific and thorough- 
going ethnological study made in the Philippine Islands. It is in the 
light of such studies as this that we must reconstruct the primitive con- 
dition of the Christianized Filipinos who have been under Spanish in- 
fluence. That Doctor Jenks came away from his sojourn among the 
Igorot of Bontoc with a relatively high opinion of their character and 
capacities, is certainly of interest. 

Next in value among these publications must be placed the Studies 
in Moro History, Law and Religion, by Najeeb M. Saleeby, forming 
part 1 of volume iv. Mr. Saleeby, an American citizen of Arab de- 
scent, is superintendent of schools in the Moro province, and he has 
obtained from prominent Moro rulers and religious law-givers personal 
information, manuscript copies of genealogies, codes of law, religious 
tales, etc., which, though he has here given us but a fragment of his 
investigations, already make available to us more real knowledge of 
Moro history, customs and beliefs, than was brought to light perhaps 
during the entire period of Spanish rule. The perusal of these codes 
of law invites comment upon the hasty remark of General Leonard 
Wood, after less than a year in the Moro country, that the Moros 
"have no written laws worthy the name," and that their laws and 
customs need hardly be taken into account in- preparing a special codi- 
fication for them. It has always been asserted by the American army 
men in the Moro country that civil government was unsuitable in this 
region ; and one of the disadvantages of full civil government on which 
they laid much stress was the prospective frequent change of governors. 
This disadvantage, however, has attended the quasi-military system still 
in vogue. Among the officers on the island of J0I6, where the recent 
serious trouble occurred, there is none who can talk directly to the 
Moros, nor have the officers the assistance of a single American inter- 
preter. The result of such conditions has been shown in the constant 
change of ideas and policy — if we can be said to have developed any 
real policy as yet — on the part of the chief officers in command in the 
Moro regions. These first published studies of Doctor Saleeby show 
plainly the sort of work which alone can lead us to an accurate under- 
standing of the Moros, or gain us any position in their territory other 
than that held by mere force. 

Volume ii of these publications has three parts : The Negritos of 
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Zambales, by William Allan Reed ; The Nabaloi Dialect, by Otto 
Scheerer, a German, who lived for some years among these Igorot of 
Benguet province ; and brief papers on The Bataks of Palawan , by 
Edward Y. Miller (governor there) and by former Spanish residents. 
Volume iii comprises early accounts (mostly of the eighteenth century) 
of the Igorot, by Augustinian missionaries. These accounts were col- 
lected and loaned to the government for publication by Father Angel 
Perez of that order, and they are published under the title : Augustinian 
Relations of the Races of Northern Luzon. The Spanish edition, hav- 
ing the original texts, is of course preferable for consultation. The 
publication of accounts of trips and investigations by American officials 
in remote and mostly unexplored regions of the mountains of Northern 
Luzon has inspired the friars at Manila to uncover some hitherto un- 
published material in their convents at Manila — a sign, incidentally, 
that recent rancor is being forgotten. All the above publications are 
splendidly illustrated with half-tones, and Dr. Saleeby's studies with 
facsimile reproductions of rare Moro manuscripts. 

James A. LeRoy. 
Durango, Mexico. 



